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ABSTRACT 

The Generic Skills project is a research study being 
conducted in Canada to determine those overt and covert behaviors 
which are fundamental to the performance of many tasks and sub-tasks 
performed in a vide range of occupations. Data aimed at determining 
the needs for adult education and training have been obtained in two 
surveys. In the first, 340 workers and their 340 supervisors in 27 
different occupations answered questions related to mathematics and 
communications skills. In the second survey, 490 workers and 480 
supervisors in 37 occupations, 18 of which were repeated from the 
first survey, completed questions related to mathematics, 
communications, interpersonal, and reasoning skills. From the data, 
certain core skill requirements for work performance appear evident. 
All occupations require reading and listening at least the literal 
level of comprehension — reading forms and writing words/phrases on 
forms. Most of the skills of one-to-one conversation are common 
requirements and all occupations require instructional communication, 
the ability to demonstrate and instruct. Complete data are presented 
in tabular form and conclusions and implications are discussed. 
(TO) 
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The literature of research in reading contains almost countless 
studies, models, theories, and strategies dealing with the various 
problems of what to teach, how to teach, how to test reading skills and 
how to determine readability levels. The literature embraces many diverse 
areas including coirparative studies in the teaching of reading, special 
population studies such as the handicapped and ethnic groups, language 
development studies for those acquiring a new language, and basic research 
studies dealing mainly with various physical phenomena in reading as well 
as with verbal learning and information processing. 

The aim of this paper is to examine the co»minicatians skills 
which are actually used in the performance of occi^Jitional work and to 
briefly conment on the implications of these skills insofar as they affect 
reading strategies and standards. 



Paper prepared for presentation to the World Reading Congress in Vienna, 
August 13, 1974. 



The term "communications skills" in this paper includes the 
skills of reading, writing, talking and listening. Excluded from this 
paper are those interpersonal skills vrfiich are also used in conmunications, 
such as eye contact, body posture, role distance and other verbal and non- 
verbal attending skills. 

Generic Skills Researdi 

The Generic Skills project is a research study being carried out 
in Canada to determine those overt and covert behaviors which are funda- 
mental to the performance of many tasks and sub- tasks carried out in a 
wide range of occupations. Generic Skills include many of the concepts 
and skills generally referred to as mathematics skills, communications 
skills, reasoning skills, interpersonal skills, procedural skills and 
motor- sensory skills. The study is aimed at the needs for adult education 
and training . 

Complete details of the study are included in tlie publications 
by Smith (19733, 1973b), and by Smith, Kawula, Tippett, Curtis and Depew 
(1974). 

Connnuni cat ions Skills Used b> Selected Occupations 

Data have been obtained in two surveys. In the first survey, 
which was carried out in urban and rural areas of the province of Sask- 
atchewan, data were obtained from 340 workers, and, independently, from 
their 340 supervisors, in 27 different occupations. The occupations 
ranged from the aide or helper level up to technicians and covered a 
nunfcer of occupational families such as office workers, construction 



trades and transportation operators. The 27 occupations surveyed 
represent approximately 25 percent of Canada's labour force (excluding 
technical and professional). 

The second sur\-ey was carried out in six of Canada's ten 
provinces. Data were obtained from 490 workers and 480 sujiervisors in 
37 occupations (18 occupations repeated from the first survey). 

The first survey included 115 questions directly related to 
mathematics and coraraunications skills. The second survey contained 226 
questions related to mathematics, communications, interpersonal and 
reasoning skills. 

The communications skills used, as indicated by the data 
obtained in the two surveys, are shown in Plates 1 and 2. 

There is appreciable agreement between the workers' and super- 
visors' responses. The questions were concrete rather than abstract and 
workmen's style of language was used to ensure a clear understanding of 
the intent of each question. This agreement clearly indicates that 
supervisors know what skills are actually used by their subordinates. 

Despite the fact that the second survey included only 18 occu- 
pations in ccomon with the first survey, there is marked agreement in 
skill usage between the two surveys. TTiis indicates that the skills 
identified are generic to many occupations. 

As of the time of writing this paper, the results of the two 
surveys have not been integrated. However, the data from the second 
survey have been analyzed to detemdne the skills requirements by each 
occupation and the percentages (of the 37 occupations) who use each skill. 
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The graphs in Plates 3 and 4 show the percentages of occupa- 
tions who use various conmunications skills for task performance. 

The matrix in Chart 1 shows selected communications skills 
required by the 37 occupations. 

Observations from Plates 3 and 4 

The infoiroation derived in these studies should be considered 
in the context of a much larger array of skills than those which the 
author has called "coimmications" skills. If the study had been concen- 
trated on only the skill areas discussed in this paper, then it is 
probable that more discrete treatment would have been made. No attempt, 
for example, was made to prove or disprove the levels of reading coirpre- 
hension suggested by Davis (1941) , by Bloom et al (1956) , or by Kingston, 
(1961). Instead data were obtained on skills actually used by occupational 
workers rather than on the number and level of skills held by the workers 
in the occupations. 

Certain core skill requirements for work performance appear 
evident. All occupations read and listen at the literal level of conq?re- 
hension, read forms and write words/phrases on forms. Most of the skills 
of one-to-one conversation (giving job directions, giving job infoimation 
and obtaining information by asking questions) are common requirements. 
The requirement for all occupations to provide instructional conmunication 
(demonstrate and instruct) is intriguing, particularly in view of the fact 
that the survey included some rather unsophisticated occupations such as a 
Construction Labourer. 



READING 

COMPREHENSION 

Literal 

Interpretive 

Evaluative 

TYPES OF READING 
form 

Books and Manuals 
Notes and Memos 
Letters 

Graduated Scales 
Oiarts and Tables 
Scale Drawings 
Assent) 1/ Drawings 
Schematic Drawings 
Graphs 

WRITING 
Words/Phrases on Forms 
Notes 

Sentences on Forms 
Internal Memos 
Information Reports 
Business Letters 
Form Letters 
Paragraphs on Forms 
Single Paragraph Letters 
RecoQinendavion Reports 
Technical Reports 
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LISTEXINC OOMPRBtBSION 
Literal 
Interpretive 
bvaluative 

TALKING (ONE TO ONE) 
Give Directions 
Give Information 
Ask Questions 
Debate with Peers/Sp^s 
Diverting Conversation 
Debate with Customers 
Persuasive Conversation 

GROUP DISCUSSIONS 
Participate in 
Give Directions/Info, to 
Control 

Give Persuasive Talks to 

TALK TO AUDIENCE 
Factual Talk 
Persuasive Talk 

IhfTERVlEW/COUNSCL 
Information Centered 
Problem Centered 

INSTRUCTIONAL TALK 
Demonstrate 
Instruct 
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The evidence about the conprehension levels is most striking! 
901 listen at the interpretive level and SA% read at that level; but only 
19% and 11% respectively listen and read at the evaluation level of 
coiiq;>rehension. 

Chly 30% of the occi5)ations are required to participate in group 
discussions, 51 give fbimal talks and only 11 to 22% use interviei^ing or 
coimselling conmunications. (Data are now being reviewed from a third 
survey of first line foremen/supervisors and these latter skill require- 
ments appear to be required at that level.) 

The data on types of reading include skills which are, perhaps, 
traditionally considered mathematics skills. Whether or not these skills 
belong to one subject and/or another, the evidence should provide some 
indication of the types of reading performed and necessarily affect our 
instructional strategies. 

Implications of the Derived Reading Skills 

Despite some lack of comprehensiveness, a wealth of information, 
vfliich is appropriate to adult skill development in pre-employment training, 
has been obtained. Not everyone will, perhaps fortunately, agree on the 
further research and development that should be carried out as a result of 
this evidence. 

The following conclusions appear pertinent and relevant to adult 
skill development : 

1. The data on reading and listening suggest that increased emphasis 
should be given to a solid grounding in the basic literal and 
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interpretive levels of conprehension and, perhaps, less attention to 
the writer*s tone, style, mood, imager)' » metric patterns and other 
skills normally associated with evaluative comprehension. 

2. It is neither relevant nor appropriate to teach rigorous sentence 
analysis, compound sentence structure, and elaborate paragraph 
structure to the 54% of the working force whose only writing consists 
of short notes and words/ figures/phrases on forms, unless the adults 
wish to acquire these higher level skills for reasons other than 
pre- emp 1 oymen t de ve 1 opmen t . 

3. It would be appropriate to have adult students develop reading skills 
using business books and manuals instead of the literature coraionly 
held in school libraries. 

4. Adult students rhould systematically be taught effective questioning, 
listening and task oriented conversational behaviors. 

5. All adults taking pre-employment training should receive instruction 
in the elementary techniques of instructional caranuni cat ions. 

6. Reading tests should be devised, which measure the ability to read 
business forms and manuals, and used for pre- em|)l oymen t training/ 
testing in lieu of the various standard reading conprehension tests. 

7. Writing and talking tests should also be developed which are criterion 
referenced to the communications skills used in carrying out 
occupational tasks. 
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Further Generic Skills Research 

These studies are being continued, as folloivs: 

/ 

1. Individualized skill packages are being developed for each of the 
identified generic skills. These packages will contain diagnostic 
and prescription tests to determine entry skills and to prescribe 
necessary learning activities. These packages will be criterion 
referenced to instructional objectives and to learning media. The 
packages will also contain mastery tests to measure skill achievement. 

2. Additional surveys will be carried out to identify a broader range of 
generic skills and to determine skills used in an expanded range of 
occupations. 

3. Profiles of skill requirements for each occupation and clusters of 
skills (core skills, occupational families and career ladders) are 
being developed to supplement the traditional grade levels used for 
pre-employment and job employment practices. 

Other Needed Research 

The information obtained to date in the Generic Skills studies 
has possibly suggested more questions than conclusions. The following 
lines of research are offered as possible ways to obtain solid information 
needed by those who are involved in developing and teaching communication 
strategies : 

1. Reading, writing and talking standard tests, normatively derived, should 
be developed and criterion referenced to the coinminications skills 
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actually used in carrying out occupational tasks. This seems 
particularly important, for both the emerging countries which have 
low literacy levels and for the disadvantaged populations of the 
more industrialized nations. 

Studies should be carried out to examine the conmuni cat ions skills 
used outside the work environment. What skills are used by house- 
wives? Do we know what connamications skills are used in various 
coninunity groups and associations? Perhaps the orientation in 
teaching strategies and in testing has been to "good" literature 
comprehension and appreciation and not enough to the more mundane 
requirements of reading newspapers, periodicals, sales brochures and 
the like, which make up so much of the normal patterns of reading. 

There appears to be an obvious need to carry out empirical studies 
to detemine the relevance of the processes of skills thought to be 
involved in reading comprehension. Such a need was also identified 
by Davis (1971). 
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